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period ") prefer rather to lead than to follow the fashion, 
by producing compositions formed upon the models which 
have been bequeathed to us by those writers who have 
elevated the art to its present position. Here is a " Sketch," 
by a clever musician, of whom we have before made 
favourable mention, commendable alike for intention in 
the design, and for success in the execution. It com- 
mences with a brief Introduction, which leads toa Minuet, 
in which a bold and well marked subject is treated with 
much skill and effect ; the left hand claiming its place in 
the movement as something more than a mere attendant 
upon the right. A good point is where, after the passage 
of thirds, a portion of the subject is alternated between 
the two hands. The Trio, in the subdominant, begins 
with a placid theme, accompanied by staccato chords in the 
right hand. A striking change of key afterwards occurs 
and some rather wide extensions are written, which must 
be practised with care, even by those accustomed to the 
unmerciful stretches demanded by many of the modern 
" Fantasia" composers. This piece is by no means easy 
to play ; but Mr. Thome has proved that he does not 
write for those who only purchase music cut to the 
received pattern ; and we therefore recommend his work 
to the few who can appreciate it. 

Allegro Scherzando. For the Pianoforte. Composed 
by J. H. Deane. 

Mb. Deane writes well for his instrument; but the 
trifling nature of his "Allegro Scherzando" does not 
warrant his extendingthe piece to eighteen pages. There 
is actually no cessation of the triplets from beginning to 
end ; and the almost eternal four-quaver accompaniment 
in the left hand becomes excessively tiresome. The 
passages lie pleasantly under the hand, however ; the 
harmonies are natural, and the changes of key generally 
well managed. The composition has almost the effect of 
a piece of extempore playing, where continuity is more 
thought of than contrast and proportion. 

Home is Some, however lowly. Ballad. Written by 
Alaric A. Watts, Composed by B. Minton Taylor. 

A graceful and melodious ballad, somewhat over 
harmonised, however, and, consequently, scarcely as 
attractive as it might have been had the composer been 
less ambitious. How difficult it is to be simple ! In- 
experienced students, for instance, cram as many notes 
into a score as they can get in, to make the harmony 
rich ; and an experienced master cuts half of them out, 
as a gardener cute down trees — to strengthen those that 
remain. 



Chappell and Co. 

Messe Solennelle, a guatre voix, Soli et Chceurt. Com- 
posed et De'die'e a Madame la Cointesse Pillet-Will, par 
G. Bossini. 

It may be supposed that Mozart wrote his Requiem^ 
Haydn his two great Masses in D minor and B flat, and 
Beethoven his two only Masses, each with the highest aim 
of an artist, that of producing the best which was possible 
to him, his own satisfaction being the sole standard to 
which he referred for judgment. The same mav be 
believed of Bossini with regard to his Stabat Mater, and to 
the present work, which is now interesting large classes of 
music-lovers in all parts of the world. Neither was written 
in haste, as was the case with all his Italian operas; 
neither was addressed, as all of them were, to popular 
effect ; neither was designed to elicit public applause, either 
by its own superficial prettiness, or by its accommodation 
to the peculiarities of some favourite singer ; and neither 
was composed with a view to pecuniary profit, the last 
having been reserved until the author could not enjoy the 
fruit of his labour in the payment of the publisher, any 
more than in the admiration of the world. Here is fair 
ground for believing that the sacred compositions of 
Bossini, like the German masterpieces that have been 
named, were written to please the author, whose source of 
pleasure, whose measure of excellence, nay, in some sort, 



whose personal character, may be traced in works produced 
under the circumstances of these. Whatever may be said 
of the subjective and objective in art, every work must, to 
some extent, reveal the personality and the individuality 
of the artist, and be an exposition or confession of how he 
thinks and feels differently from other men ; and all the 
more so when, as with the Stabat and the Mass of Bossini, 
the work is wrought at leisure and with unforced incli- 
nation. To ignore, then, all the current stories of the 
habits of this fortunate musician during his forty years of 
retirement, and to interpret the nature of Bossini by the 
expression of it set forth in these voluntary confessions, 
one may fancy him to have been an applause-seeking 
voluptuary, who retained to the last the sensual love of all 
the sweetness of his native south, but who coveted esteem 
for erudition which he did not possess, which would have 
been irksome to him to acquire, and which, as much in 
itself as in its results, was uncongenial to his taste and to 
his feeling. There have long been perceived, in the 
Stabat, the characteristics which invite this interpretation : 
the always prevalent Italian style of melody, not frittered 
away in frivolous flourishes as in many of the most serious 
situations of the author's operas, but true Italian still, as 
purified by Bellini of its ornamental redundancy, and as 
dignified by Donizetti, and still more by Verdi, with mas- 
culine vigour ; the tendency to chromatic harmony of that 
character which is picked out upon a key-board by any 
one who fancies himself endowed with a natural gift of 
preludising, the character in which frequently two notes 
are retained, while two others proceed by a semitone, the 
one up and the other down; the inclination to violent 
change of key, often enharmonic, at the cost of simpler 
and, it must be owned, more natural modulation; the 
employment of the extreme of orchestral resources on all 
occasions, whether appropriate or otherwise to the ex- 
pressional requirements of the text ; and, most con- 
spicuously, the pretence of counterbalancing these extra- 
vagances by the assumption of scholarship, as exemplified 
in the final chorus of the Stabat, which more signally 
displays the author's want of contrapuntal power than any 
abstinence from fugal attempt would ever have led one to 
suspect in him. What is known of the Stabat may be looked 
for in the Mass. The latter was, even more than the former, 
a work of love, since, so far as we hear, it was wholly self- 
imposed ; there was not the request of a high ecclesiastical 
dignitary to exact it ; and the characteristics of the Stabat 
are throughout more lovingly leant upon in the later 
production. 

Here, then, we have a second sacred composition, to 
speak of the text, for the theatre and the concert-room. — a 
second secular composition, to speak of the music, for the 
Boman Church, — the work of the many years' mos 
popular composer in Europe, who died to art in 1828, who 
died to the world in 1868, and who occupied the long 
period he passed in the purgatoryof private life, with the tardy 
production of two large contributions to a class of music in 
which he had previously had no practice, for the good of 
his reputation, let ushope, and the welfare of his soul. Who- 
ever likes the Stabat Mater of Bossini will love his Mass. 
Singers especially will delight in it, for, generally, it evinces 
strongly the capability in which his country excels, and in 
which Hossini was excellent among his countrymen. — the 
capability of writing for the voice so as to produce the best 
effects by the easiest means, and to make the act of singing 
his music a real pleasure to the vocalist. Among audiences, 
they who make the boarding-school distinction between 
singing and music, loving sound for its physical beauty 
rather than for its intellectual influence, — for its effect 
upon the senses more than for its embodiment of sense, will 
be enraptured with this composition, which is from end to 
end a course of vocalisation — pure singing for the sake of 
vocal display; devoid entirely of the encumbrance of 
declamation and expression; interrupted only with such 
demonstrations of supposed learning as will afford con- 
venient moments of repose to the hearers, who may talk 
during which of the exquisite performance of the last solo 
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piece, and think the chorus then proceeding too profound 
for their comprehension. The Mass is certain of brilliant 
success in England, of eminent popularity in public, and of 
endless performance in private, where it will be regarded 
as Italian music, and sung with as much unconcern for the 
meaning of the words as is shown by schoolmistresses for 
the exuberantly loving passion that is veiled under the 
incomprehensibility of the verses of an Italian aria. Not- 
withstanding its unusual length, its performance will be 
essayed, either as a whole or in selections, at every 
Romanist chapel in the country ; where the authorities 
will believe that they serve the interests of religion by 
utilising a favourite work as a means of attraction to the 
place if not to the act of worship. At the opera-house, in 
the concert-room, in the drawing-room, in the sanctuary, 
and, I would almost say, upon the street organs, we may 
expect to hear, in a more or less fragmentary state, the 
work under consideration ; and if general success be the 
metre of merit, there can be no question that this will 
prove to be a most meritorious composition. 

A remarkable peculiarity throughout the work is the 
average lowness of the soprano and tenor parts ; not in the 
solo pieces only, as if they had been written with the idea 
of some particular singers, but equally observable in the 
choruses. Another, which is far less important, is the 
fastidious, nay, redundant directions for the manner of 
perfoimance. Every breathing place is indicated by a 
rest, every augmentation and diminution of tone is noti- 
fied by a sign, and the profuse employment of the letters 
p and /—the former often doubled, tripled, and even 
quadrupled ! — might exhaust an ordinary printer's fount of 
type, and must bewilder executants with the constant 
changes and infinitesimal distinctions it implies. So long 
as the old rule holds, that pp denotes " as soft as possible," 
the novel sign of pppp must surely signify " silence," or so 
near an approach to it as the sublime is to the ridiculous. 

No. 1. " Kyrie." This number is divided into three 
movements: the first, Andante maestoso, set to the first 
clause of the text ; the second, Andantino moderato, set to 
the next clause; and the last, which is, indeed, a resump- 
tion of the first, set to the third clause. Perhaps it would 
be better defined as one long movement, with an episode in 
anothertenipo. Thus regarded, the entire piece exemplifies 
the Sonata form, commencing in A minor, having a dis- 
tinct second subject in C, which terminates the first part, 
breaking its course for the episode to the words " Christe 
eleison," returning to the original key with the first sub 
ject, repeating the second subject in A major, and closing 
in this key, after a brief Coda. 

An intention is evident of giving continuity and co- 
herence to the Andante by employing, except during its 
second subject, a particular figure for the bass instru- 
ments, independentof the voices. Thisisalwavsa dangerous 
expedient, likely to induce monotony of effect ; and the 
danger is here increased by the slowness of the movement, 
which adds to such likelihood of monotony. There will 
be few hearers, indeed, who listen to the countless repeti- 
tions of the same shape of passage that accompany the 
voices, and not be wearied. The first vocal subject is 
laboured and proportionably dry. Strangely inconsistent 
with the diatonic character assumed for the opening, is the 
extravagant eour-e of harmony, where the chord of the 7th 
of E is followed by the first inversion of the chord of the 
7th of B flat, this by the chord of the augmented 6th of 
D flat, this by the second inversion of the chord of F, and this 
by the second inversion of the chord of the 7th of E, with 
the enharmonic perplexities involved in the progression. 
Such crawling harmonies produce a series of shocks on the 
ear which, after the first, fail to surprise, but cannot escape 
from vexing ; they more expose the absence of learning 
than evince its acquirement, and are more frequently felt 
out by the fingers than conceived by the imagination. 
There is a luscious prettiness in the second subject — set, 
of course, to repetitions of the first words — which will 
please many. The popularity of Schubert's songs in 
France is proved to have penetrated to the Gailicised 



Italian, by his adoption — nay, his abuse — of the too 
frequent practice of alternating the major and minor forms 
of the same key in iterations of a phrase ; a practice so 
common in those multitudinous songs, that one may almost 
say it characterises the writing of their gorgeously-gifted 
but unschooled author ; bo, in the course of this idea, the 
music passes backwards and forwards from C major to O 
minor with a somewhat nauseous effect, and with no pre- 
tence of pertinence to the expression of the repeated words. 

In the " Christe," the composer seems to have emulated 
the principles of those English musicians who hold that the 
obsolete notation of the first days of the Reformed Church 
is essential to ecclesiastical music, as if the essence of a 
work of art consisted in the whiteness or blackness of the 
signs employed to perpetuate it upon paper. Accordingly, 
the notation alia breve, of four minims in a bar, is appro- 
priated to this episode, which perhaps may give to it the 
aspect of sanctity, but cannot affect its savour. The 
manner of the Church is more veritably embodied in the 
matter of the music than in the characters appropriated to 
its transcription. In consists of a canon for four in two, 
the bass and tenor parts being answered after two bars by 
the alto and soprano in the octave above. This form of 
construction manifests a most ambitious purpose ; but its 
fulfilment warrants not such a purpose in such an artist as 
the author. The chord of D flat being followed by that 
of C, the tenor leaves off at the end of a bar upon the root 
of the former chord, and the soprano in turn repeats this 
unsatisfactory cessation, and bewilders thus the ear as to 
where the lost part can have proceeded in the change from 
four-part to three-part harmony. It is easy enough to 
make canons if one inserts a rest wherever it is difficult to 
find a good progression for the preceding note ; it would 
be still easier to fill up all the bars with rests from first to 
last. The latter process might have been more becoming in 
a writer who could not better mould his melodies in com- 
pliance with harmonic requirement than is done in this 
piece of clumsy counterpoint. Other instances of question- 
able propriety might be cited in the conduct of this 
little specimen of less profundity, but to enumerate these 
would, at best, be tiresome; so, let it be said generally, 
that the effect of the whole will be dull, which is, perhaps, 
a worse evil than any angularity in the part writing. This 
movement is for chorus without accompaniment, still 
further in emulation of the Church style set forth in the 
canonic structure and the white notation. 

A very unpleasant modulation from the key of C minor 
to that of A minor, which occurs directly after the re- 
sumption of the original tempo, is an inartistic means of 
bringing about the return ot the first subject. The best 
quality in the complete number is its clearness of outline; 
but, while admitting and admiring this, it would be vain 
to try to forget such want of beauty as has been pointed to 
in many of the details. The orchestration of this piece, 
as of the Mass generally, is notable for that fulness which, 
with many, counts for richness. The occasional duplica- 
tion, on the organ, of points for bassoons and clarionets, 
must surely be a redundance ; since a combination of pipes 
inflated by bellows with pipes inflated by lungs must tend 
to nullify the effect of the one or the other. The always 
compact and generally low writing for the free trombones, 
points to the French practice of employing tenors only, 
instead of the three varieties of this beautiful instrument, 
and to the heavy, dull, hoarse clangour that results from 
this. 

Nos. 2 to 7. " Gloria." This hymn is divided into six 
distinct pieces, each joined to the next by a kind of musical 
isthmus, and all bound into unity by the recurrence of the 
opening passage in the final movement. 

After a pompous orchestral introduction, the soprano 
voices only, without accompaniment, deliver the first words 
with full force. They are joined by the altos and tenors 
in the repetition of these words, in pursuance of 
Handel's conception — if, indeed, he did not appropriate 
the idea from an earlier writer — of assigning this por- 
tion of the text to high voices alone, as if to represent 
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" in excelsis " technically. The passage, " Et in terra, 
&c", is set for bass solo, accompanied by the orchestra; 
and the exclamations of praise, blessing, veneration, 
adoration, and glorification, are given first to four solo 
voices, and partly repeated by the chorus, upon a succession 
of chords that cannot be redeemed from gloomy and 
wearying effect by the strictest observance of all the marks 
of expression with which they are interspersed. 

" Gratiasagimus" is set as a Terzetto for contralto, tenor, 
and bass. It is unquestionably pretty, and is sure to please. 
The only thing in the way of its good effect is the occasional 
lowness of the tenor part, some of the phrases of which lie 
in the more natural range of the bass voice ; while, on the 
other hand, in one place it repeats a passage for the con- 
tralto, on the identical notes, which extends from A to A, 
on the words "Gloriam, gloriam tuam," that will sound 
strangely, because of the disparity of tone between the 
two voices heard upon it in immediate succession, and 
because of its being exceptionally higher for the tenor 
than any other passage in the piece. In the harmonisation 
forthree voices of theopening strain, theeffeetis not pleasant 
of the frequent descent of the bass voice from the 3rd of 
the dominant chord to the 5th of the tonic. The general 
richness — I would rather call it thickness — of the instru- 
mentation will much cloud the voices, especially in the 
solo phrases. 

" Doraine Deus " is an air, for tenor, lying throughout in 
the more ordinary compass of this voice, and likely, therefore, 
to be adopted extensively by vocalists, who will find it 
a medium for effective display. It appears to have been 
designed as a companion to the " Cujus animam," of popular 
renown, or to have been planned, at least, upon the same 
model ; but it is by no means so good a piece of its kind ; 
and they, therefore, who love the kind will scarcely 
derive so much pleasure from this, in the singing or the 
hearing, as from its seeming prototype. The filling up of 
the rests in the vocal cantabile, with a figure for the first 
violin, — according to the composer's custom in his opera 
songs — brightens the general colouring ; and this practice 
is as effectively pursued in the next Air. 

" Qui tollis" is a Duetto for soprano and contralto. It is, 
indeed, a charming piece of flowing melody, and save for 
some meaningless modulations of the wildest extravagance, 
it would be as pleasing to the thoughtful as the superficial 
hearer. The lowness of the upper part renders it available 
for a large number of singers by whom music in the usual 
range of the soprano is impracticable. The constancy of 
a pattern-figure for the harp throughout the accompani- 
ment, renders this somewhat tedious before the end ; and 
one welcomes gratefully the rare breaks in this but for a 
single half bar. 

" Quoniam tu solus sanctus," an Air for bass, is by very far 
the best and the most uniformly effective piece so far as 
the work has proceeded. It is immeasurably more in- 
teresting than the " Pro peccatis" in the composer's Stabat, 
while it is quite as vocal as that. It is true that this song 
abounds in changes of key as violent, and having as little 
signification, as that from A minor into D flat, which glares 
in the bass air of the elder work. But these, happily, 
occur in such positions as to escape the offensive effect 
which distinguishes that song most conspicuously. The 
melody in the present piece is clear, continuous, and 
varied ; the rhythm is marked and regular, and the 
accompaniment always a judicious support to the voice. 
The piece may easily be extracted from the hymn ; and it 
is of a nature to command applause wherever, out of a 
church, it may be introduced. 

The final chorus is set to the words " Cum sancto spiritu." 
This begins with the same passage for the orchestra which 
opens the hymn, and which again recurs in the Coda of 
the present movement. It is here followed by the unac- 
companied vocal phrases first set to the words '• Gloria in 
excelsis Deo." Thus far forms an introduction to what one 
may suppose was intended for a fugue — a piece wherein the 
theme is assigned, alternately in the keys of F and C, to 
the four choral parts in succession. The word "Amen " is 



set to a counter-subject, which accompanies the first entry 
of the subject. The episodes between the very sparing 
recurrences of the subject are inordinately long, abound 
with sequences of modulation, and are replete with full 
closes. The repetition of many of the phrases, either in 
the same or other keys, and the immediate transposition 
of several of these into the key of either the 2nd or the 
5th above, further separate this piece from the authorised 
structure of the fugue. One or two turnsof phrase peculiar 
to the old contrapuntal writers, give a spice of orthodoxy 
to the outward bearing of the piece. The prevalent form of 
arpeggio for violoncellosand bassoons, that distinguishes the 
accompaniment is original in a composition of the character 
at which this apparently aims. The ending, in which 
the fugal element is discarded, is singularly long, but 
decidedly effective. Here, then, is a rattling chorus, 
highly spirited, never flagging, and only failing in what 
seems to have been the composer's main object — its pre- 
tensions to be regarded as an elaborate piece of counter- 
point. It is an animated conclusion to the second 
division of the Mass, upon which I may well rest for the 
present, since I can with little qualified admiration. 

G. A. M. 
( To be continued.) 



Charles Jeffebvs. 

Wake me not from my dream. Song. Words by George 
Linlcy. Music by F. Schira. 

A simple, but effective, song. The artless subject in 
triplets, with the changes of key at the commencement, 
is beautifully followed by the theme in G minor, which 
forms an admirable contrast to it. A good vocalist may 
make much of this trifle. 



B. Williams. 

The Songster. Song. Words and Music by J. Young. 

We should pronounce this a very fair specimen of a 
modern ballad, were the accompaniment somewhat more 
quiet. We do not object to the characteristic little phrases 
with light grace notes, which rather assist the melody ; 
but the constant octave passages distress the voice and 
produce no effect. The song, however, is pretty and 
graceful. 

Ashdown and Parky. 

When Spring-tide flowers sweetly bloom. Song. 

Come unto Me. Sacred Song. 

Composed by Edwin J. Crow. 

The first of these songs is written as well as composed 
by Mr. Crow ; and both words and music are too simple 
to call for criticism. The melody, however, is pretty ; and 
the two or three chords which accompany it contain no 
violation of the laws of good taste. The second song, 
although somewhat more ambitious, scarcely gives 
sufficient evidence of power to do more than throw a few 
correct harmonies together. The voice part is flowing, 
but wants interest. When will composers understand 
that music to sacred words is not necessarily sacred music ? 

The AngeU breathe on flowers. Song. Words by John 
Brown. 

Dreams of the Ocean. Song. Words by Bosa. 

Gazing on the MilUtream. Song. Words by John 
Brown. 

Composed by James Young. 

We can scarcely compliment Mr. Young upon his 
power of writing sympathetically for the voice. As 
a rule, his melodies do not flow; and his accompani- 
ments are restless. The first song on our list is, 
perhaps, the most pleasing of the three; but the 
melody is rather common-place ; and here and there 
we have odd bits of accompaniment ; as, for instance, at 
the end of the first part of the air, where the dominant 
seventh jumps up to the key-note triad, without, as it 
appears to us, any reason. " Dreams of the Ocean " 



